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THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


the general election held in Germany in May, 1928, the On the whole they were driven by. ideals which seemed to 


them good, clouded over by personal ambitions. 
The Will To Power 


was the 


but with, undoubtedly, their own lust for power. 


during the 


building of the new pocket- 
hips to be built by Germany after 


nine million votes 
pt 
orld 


had campaigned 


party returned to the German parliament 


, the first 
War. 
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cannot hope with his inadequate knowledge to 
The possible social safeguard that will prevent men ore 
ypinic face intentions, from intervening in his private 
eres yes the ordinary citizen, for instance, know of | 
had actually to be development at of atomic power? a head- 
re reat of which Herr . the world know, and they are subject 
in the Germany of the 
: at kere prepare and is at the present being transformed, 
These and industrialists were not that a kind of hidden scientific warfare | 
and cultured, with their own sense I ied on at the moment between the two great ? 
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authors express distaste for what they yet felt was a necessary 
piece of criticism of a fellow church in Christ. We have 
evidently moved a me long way and learned a great deal 
since Rome was regarded as anti-Christ in Protestant circles. 
If only one could feel assured that the corresponding intoler- 
ance on the Roman side was as rare one might feel much 
happier about the future of Christendom. In Protestantism real 
bigotry seems confined now to a few fundamentalist back- 
waters. In Rome, is there even yet much real tolerance out- 
side Protestant countries ? 


COMMENT 
Gin Traps | 


NEARLY 2 year ago the Lord Mayor of Birmingham revived 
a campaign against the gin-trap—a saw-tooth instrument, 
chiefly used for trapping rabbits—which usually means that the 
rabbit lives on, sometimes for days, with a broken leg, suffer- 
ing acute tortures. The Birmingham campaign started two 
years after an Anti-Gin-Trap Bill, sponsored in the House of 
Lords by Lord Elton and Lord rthyr, was voted out. 
Nothing further has been done, on account of the Government 
announcement of its intention to introduce adequate restric- 
tions in the Pests Bill. It is said, however, that this new 
measure postpones all reform for five years, and then makes it 
dependent on the approval by the Minister of Agriculture of 
a humane trap. 3 


solely for rabbit-control. Farmers are by law to keep 
rabbits down, and this is usually done by selling the right of 
trapping on one’s farm to a commercial trapper, whose per- 
manent interest demands, however, that the greater number 


cil, apparently, is keeping the rabbit down by means, mainly, 
of gassing, which is said to be a painless process. 


I wonder if readers saw that delightful article in a 
recent number of The Observer, “ Talking to Animals,” by 
Barbara with its ying photograph of 
the writer “talking” to a cow by blowing gently down her 
nose at the animal's nostrils, a an unfailing way of 
establishing sympathy between human and animals. It 


World Unification through Education 


[7 was the hope of the early British exponents of Free Trade 

that the removal of all barriers on foreign trade would make 
the nations so dependent on one another that they would have 
no alternative except to cultivate friendly relations. Unfor- 
tunately, no opportunity arose to prove their thesis, since most 
nations refused to play the Free Trade game. The logical result 
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The Church as “Pressure Group” 


Italian Association for Cultural Freedom has described 

as “a new violation of the freedom of religion and educa- 
tion” the action of the University of Messina, in Sicily, in 
withdrawing, in connection with its philosophical and religious 
faculty, a course on the history of Christianity that was to be 
given by a Waldensian scholar. The Waldensians were 
“Protestants” before Protestantism arose, and their fight 
against religious persecution at the hands of the Roman 
Church is one of the most inspiring passages of European 
history. A similar protest has been made by the Association 
of Evangelical Christian Teachers, who have appealed to the 
articles of the Italian Constitution which guarantee equality 
to all citizens irrespective of their religion. The situation has 
arisen, no doubt, on account of the necessity in which Signor 


_ Pella finds himself of conciliating the more fanatical members 


among the Christian Democrats. 


The Town Meeting 


"THE town meeting was once regarded as the typical organ 
of a democracy, the ideal state being, in the view of the 


land States, and sometimes that institution was able to act as 
a brake on the more aristocratic elements of the colonial 


The town meeting still exists a modified form in 

a local Parliamentary Bill is prepared 
may be called, competent to vote out, if so 
use of the proposed legislation. Such meet- 
ings are usually badly attended; in recent months twenty 
persons have attended such a meeting called at Liverpool, and 
one hundred at Bristol. On the other hand, if a large propor- 


ists in 
Britain, having its scope clearly defined in the Local Govern- 
ment 
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Athenians, a community that was not too large to prevent all j r 
the freemen meeting in one centre to perform the duties of a. 
legislators. The history. of the Town Meeting is one of the Whee 
most interesting chapters of the first century of the New Eng- te: 

The Usivernities Federation for Ash 
these traps should be progressively prohibited, beginning now, 1% 
and that their use should be restricted to licensed Tet 
survive, in O pro | 
next year's supplies The Surrey Agricultural Executive Coun- =. of citizens wished to attend, no hall could ho'd them. Such 

. who are conversant 

Thirty million rabbits are killed by gin-traps every year, with the issues and who are also the duly elected representa- | 
showing the great loss of pasturage that should be used for the tives of the citizens themselves. But the greatest objection to ‘48 
upkeep of the staple farm animals. these Town Meetings is that they play into the hands of = 

“ pressure groups,” intensifying what is undoubtedly a weak- 
ness in modern democracies. 
Many local bodies are hopeful that when Local Govern- 
tunity be taken to abolish this anachronism, so unsuited 
to the size of modern municipalities ; 
Sign a paper me Uopserver place opportunities to lodge itten jections wi 
fit to devote the equivalent of two columns to such a subject. Minister. - ™ 
Commentator. 
IT OCCURRED TO ME 
By Marie! Hilton 
was seen im the tragic economic nationalism of the inter-war — ; ; 

greeting and remembering is over. Without Christmas many 
links which bind us to distant friends would probably get | 
Bo age we have suffered for the last broken, for letter writing is not so prevalent as it used to be. 1 
pre gs ¥, most people are beginning to see wis = The first card that came to me was from the Japanese Uni- 7 
== matter. aS eee tarian in T It was a coloured woodcut of a little Japanese 

= and Japan from Australia ; but came two of Maori scenes from a friend in New Zealand. 
She connet continns to Unitarian friends from America sent charming gifts and iy 
presents, as did a liberal Jewish friend from New York. There 
same position. were some heart-warming letters from readers of this column, | 

to. eS ee ago. Her account of her flute playing which she says ts an 3 
“estore con to made us long to hear her 
our mutual loss, have not been very frequest or. cordial of late. perform. I thought as! these tokens away how greatly | 


¥, 


< 


enriched is our life because of our participation in the Uni- 
tarian movement. Sometimes one forgets the pleasures that 
accompany the hard struggle to keep our churches open, but 
at Christmas one is happily reminded of them and give 
fresh impetus to go forward into the New Year. 


* 


Two novels I have enjoyed 
Gate,” by Susan Ertz, and “A Picnic 


Miss Ertz is an established novelist and has written many 
books, all of which have the quality of sincerity. She has a 


are “ The Undefended 


deep understanding of the difficulties and complexities of 


human emotions and there is a mature wisdom underlyi 
her writing. This is a novel of a married couple who are we 
past the flush of romantic love. Their two children are almost 
wn up, and for some years the remembrance of an in- 
lity is like a quagmire between them. The husband, a man 
with a scrupulous conscience is self-righteous and priggish ; 
he is also morbidly fixed in his past and the country house in 
which his adored mother has lived. During his wife’s un- 


avoidable absence he becomes tangled in a relationship that | 


humbles him to the dust and brings a realization of not only 
himself but his wife whom he has judged from such superior 
height. Such situations bring out all the quirks, the inconsis- 
tencies, the many coloured and dark facets of human nature. 
The characters are well rounded, authentic and clearly de- 
picted. Susan Ertz is painstakingly fair, and I appreciated the 
pace in which the novel is writtem for there is no undue 


“A Picnic by Wagonette ” is an unusual novel with a boy’s 
hee 99: It is a tradition at the prep school 
that the go for an annual picnic in the school wagonette. 
The boys ves are bored by the event and would much 


Wagonette,” by Jean 
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' This quotation from V. Sackville-West is applicable to 
this time of the year. | 
“So the winter gives 

A blameless idleness to active hands 

And liberates the vision of the soul. 

Darkness is greater light, to those who see; 

Solitude greater company to those 

Who hear the immaterial voices; those 

Who dare to be alone.” 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM 
IN SWEDEN 


From an Article by Birger Edmar 
(Translated from the German by Kenneth Twinn, M.A.) 


THE established Church of Sweden has always been by and 

large very conservative. New social currents or religious 
ideas have as a rule developed outside the Church—in spite 
of many gifted bishops and clergy. So, in Sweden as in other 
countries, there arose under English and American influence 
in the last half of the 19th century, a number of free-church 
movements (Baptists, Methodists, Salvation Army). The secu- 
larization of man went on, and social changes, the great 
changes in the conception of the universe, brought about by 
natural science, and the general progress of the various 
sciences, widened the gulf between the church and the edu- 
cated world. Conferences of the churches were held in Stock- 
holm and Sigtuna in 1918, when — questions were dis- 
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U . essays were collected and published, which set a new starting 
4 — church must teach what progressive religious inquiry dis- 
. rather not go, but to the headmaster it is a tradition that must = Covered to be true, that the old literal belief could no longer 
: not be broken. The day for the picnic comes and it is accom- be upheld and that the eternal Gospel should be separated é 
e' panied by disaster. The repercussions on all concerned, the from its purely temporal and accidental garb 
' boys, the masters and the visitors make unusual revelations, s 
= especially on the headmaster who has to come to terms with One of these essays was to play a very remarkable role. 
himself, his frustration and sickness of mind. Jean Ross has It was written by Emanuel Linderholm, Prof. of Church , 
. an original mind and this, her latest book, is well worth History at Uppsala University, and was later re-published with , 
é reading. the title, “ From Dogma to Gospel.” No other writing has : 
:' * meant so much to the development of the programme of | 
; reform. Here was clearly and concisely set out what was out- : 
. A friend assertea the other day that nothing ever came up worn and what was still valid; religious concepts were ana- 
ft to expectation, but even so that did not stop her from antici- lyzed and purified, the difference between primitive and 
is more i snstituti 
very dull life if we lost the habit of looking forward. Gentes Ys dete coe ee, 
come with which still works for his ideas to this day. 
preparations for Christmas and after, when there is a certain rt 
| gap by producing alluring brochures of suggestions for summer __ _ The Swedish Association for Religious Reform, founded 
holidays. Of course the pictures of foreign places are always in 1929 by Prof. Emanuel Linderholm, now consists of some 
taken in the brilliant sunshine ; there is a radiance about the are working for an ethical and religious out- 
woven y gui upon a } ition for this aim, Linderholm held 
that a reformation was necessary, starting with the teaching of 
| _ it is the same about seed catalogues which also arrive = Jesus about God and His Kingdom, with the faith of Jesus 
| in the fallow months of January and February. The pictures —_ in God and his life in God. He demanded freedom of belief 
| look so enticing with their fully rounded specimens that we within the general compass of Christianity; he held that, while 
| © miner past, should sot deprive mca of 
round the main stem, and though we know secretly that ours vives wes led by Aston 
| will never attain that standard, still we go on hoping. And of Fridrichsen, of New Testament Exegesis at Uppsala 
course when it comes to seed packets our imaginations really University. The discussion carried on by these two scholars is 
| 7 do run riot. We see a host of magnificent blooms and perhaps interesting and instructive. S ain ae rae 
wally reality was to enter into the conception of Christ the 
it it is good to dream in these cold months, good to let the criticism could be brought. This was was briefly called 
his “ realistic Biblical exegesis” in this new reactionary ter- 
:. id a very dull place, if, as Robert Collyer once put it, there minology. This point of view goes together to some extent 
, was “no joyous overplus. with the assertion that there can be no knowledge about the 
= 


historical Jesus. Linderholm’s answer was as pertinent as it 
was unequivocal: How can a person about whom nothing is 
known, be considered as Messiah, Son of God, Lord, Logos, 
God’s co-regent and judge of the world? The highest religious 
truth lies rather in the inner authority of that divine Word 
which impinges on our hearts and consciences. . 

As already pointed out, Linderholm’s programme had no 
obvious success within the Church. On his retirement in 1937, 
indeed, he declared that he had been defeated, but this was 
more rhetorical than actual. In fact, a large number of re- 
ligious people share his views and his work has not died with 
him. 


* 


The character of the Swedish people is very individua- 


listic, and on the whole more interested in practical and tech- 
nical matters. Religious questions are not often discussed, 
these problems being considered a matter of private opinion. 
In this, the general secularization and speed of modern life 
naturally play a part. This does not mean that there is not 
also much ine seeking and profound inquiry in the 
religious world of thought: people are very critical just be- 
cause they value religious truth so highly. 

There remains a gulf between the liberal-minded and 
dogmatic and uncritical believer—as there is, indeed, in 
countries and times. But the Church does not trouble 


spread a true insight into religious problems in so far as they 
are established by historical or Biblical study. Besides the 
orthodox tendencies, there are now arising movements to- 


14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. They should not in 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 
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and can also use his know to make thi 


work—for man. 
Things like steam-engines, cathode tubes, 


armaments. 


The question Why? becomes more and more urgent. Space 


forbids the full discussion of this word, which adds another 
dimension to the Universe. I suggest that here is the field of 
religion, here is not a rival to the principles of science, but a 
second and more mighty instrument of thought. 

The old churches devoted immense energy and even violence 
to the discussion of the physical details of eternal values. The 


church of the larger affirmation may see in the Universe a series 


of ascending orders of reality, and in the evolution of life towards 
consciousness of the work of God, from whom come the truth of 
science, and the goodness and beauty of religion.—Yours, 


Maidstone. John Pickston. 
. Sim,—In reading Mr. Rowland’s article on “Healing the 
Breach,” I found much to with both in his remarks and in 


Mr. Routh’s article in the Hibbert Journal which he was discuss- 
ing. At level, science and must 
territories, for measuring goodness deducing laws ysics 
from Church doctrines are equally futile. 


é 
4 


they are inadequate; we then attempt to develop them. Is it not 
much the same in our spiritual progress? There comes to mind, 
for an eye” when he found it inadequate and could replace it by 
something better. It is to me one of the great features of Liberal 
Christianity that it promotes a unified attitude to the whole of 
require fragmentation. I wish we could make more of in our 
presentation of Unitarianism. 3 

Only recently, Dr. S. F. Mason in his book, “ A History of 
the Sciences,” has how closely bound up were the religious 
and scientific attioudes of the men (Servetes amncag them) who, in 
the 16th and 17th centuries were breaking away from ideas held dog- 
matically and restrictively in both fields. He points to an import- 
ant connection between the scientific revolution and the Protestant 


not without relevance to our own times. 
It is not surprising that we have been less worried by the inter- 
action between science and religion than most. other churches.— 


Yours, 
Hull. J. J. Kipling. 
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But I found in Mr. Routh’s article the suggestion of a higher ; & 
level—the level of attitude above that of day-to-day practice— ; | 
in which religion and science can share a great deal. We are aT Le 
confronted with the Universe. We come to recognize that it has i 
is materiel We realize that our know- 
ledge in each sphere is limited, that it can grow as we develop. / 
The methods by which we proceed in the two spheres differ (quan- ; 
titative measurement is not — to spiritual values), but 
our attitudes can be the same. science, we begin by accepti i 
age with its lack of authority is missing, and what men, of a Ex 
certain aesthetic interest, desire. The number of converts is, i 
however, unlikely to be great. es 
The greatest danger is still indifference—attacks from the h 
anti-religious side only stimulate sharper watchfulness and af 
gathering of all forces. 3 
It is also a religious notion that despite everything, there 35 
is taking place a development in harmony with the deepest 4 a 
and most isiward law of life. Truth is the offspring of time. % 
But—and this is just as important—every one who has this pe 
faith is in duty bound to work with this development. He is e 
a holy commission from God. In this sense we work on. ; 
RRESPONDEN 
Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer, to find with 
regard to your article headed, “The Religious Choice,” in the . 
issue of January 9. I can best give point to my objection by | 
ing practice is not something to be stared at or emotion- a 
Religion and Science aly eapoyeds not poctry or beautiful music. it has 10 be ike 
? : entered into by the man, and the whole man is not there “| 
Rowland, if his reason is left outside in the church porch.” 
should receive a warm welcome in circles wider our own, When it comes to emotion or reason in religion, I subscribe 
and merits intense analysis and discussion. to the latter, otherwise I could hardly be a Unitarian, but my 
_ My own mind is less confused on the problems of science and reason tells me that all men are not cast in the same mould and 
is the question How? and that for every one who tries to use his reason im understanding 
Why? _ Science is ot or a religion, there are probably a hundred or more who have to use | 
as 
’ that “ All ion, at some point or another, means 
observation and experiments with a view to on What about 
paiterms. ‘These action-patterns—the “laws of the ignorant Italian peasant attending Mass at his Roman Catholic 
There can might be ust hove an of bis religion which 
pr nee ne whole structure may be more acceptable to than my apprecia- 
et pe is quite a different instrument EE to write this letter to because it scems 
ound, [suggest that division of to me that we Uniarians have too great tendeacy to cvaluatc 
pet of cur own lation of it. is possibic, a 
aay the time comes I feel tis 
mvolved im the making of common salt, or he may for those people who to be 
happens when an acorn develops. He can show how approach. The fact that these people | 
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Cross Street Chapel, Manchester 
(You may have a story of outstanding faith and 
near and far, and they are always given a cordial 


courage in your congregation. Send it to us.) 
the course of the year, Cross Street has many visitors, 
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NEWS REVIEW 
And We Like Te Receive It Too! 
“Dear Editor,—This is a postcard I like to write. 


imcrease our copies to seventeen.” 


sxplnine the smalness of our 

: other words He is emotion as well as reason. 

attain to the experience of this emotion by 

but are those few to claim some  geay sd 

i ravelled along the path of reason? Have 

: | he same goal without knowing quite how 

ours, 

ig Colin S. Dence. 

| 
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Richard Dur North-Western Correspondent = 

3. to put 250 years of history. into 24 pages. 

4 of the hi are a virile of 

of members and friends of Brookfield Church 

features which link the “Old Chapel” 

ae, “New Church” of 1871. There is more than 
m the bookict, even for those to whom Brook- 
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A GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BIBLE 
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at Knutsford has lost a beloved member and 


Arthur William Cowburn, J.P. 


23, oar congregation at Kautsford as lost beloved member and 


6/-, by post 6/3 


THE UNITARIAN CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL 
7/6, by post 7/10 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER — a 


8/6, by post 8/10 
HE LINDSEY PRESS 
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JAMES MARTINEAU — Selections 


Cloth 10/6, by post 11/8 
by Alfred Hall, M.A., D.D. 
by Magnus C. Ratter 
SECOND EDITION—COMPLETELY REVISED AND RE-WRITTEN 


the best of the Bible and Apocry 
attractive and readable 
Leather, with gilt edges, 20/-, by post 21/2 
PROGRESS IN ENGLAND 
by R. V. Holt, M.A., B.Litt. 
SECOND AND REVISED EDITION 
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t Accommodation 
Ff? ALWAYS WARM AT NORMANHURST (central heating 
ia everywhere). Outdoor climate claimed as best in U.K. (informa- 
tive 43 to 63 Convalescents sim in bed). 
Twin-bedded 4} to 6} guineas, Singles £5 18s., including full board, 
early tea, coffees, heating in bedroom. 
: Meat or simple Vegetarian dict. No Kindly considerate 
Used 
—NorMannuRST P/Horte., Sea-front, Leonards, 
(Continued from page 22) 
distinction of having a peal of eight great kindliness genuine simplicity 
rally Known, but it is otherwise with the stc 
: P church-building. 1 deepest conviction. We remember those 
ty haracter, the high-hearted mood which he brought 
industrial business of which he was the 
race was a triumph for Nonconfir when he could be of service to others, and he was 
| name of a member of Peacock’s f; pred when his kindly trust was sometimes abused. 
pte — per a strong sense of honour and , he had, also, a 
) Brook Street Chape war which was reflected in that ing smile we 
| ge had no better friend and his Park is the 
| im a very sense a religious man. 
hs those who are Unitarian without knowing it. 
) —, mdance at the Chapel Services, he never looked 
de d jon Or a duty. He was glad to share 
hapel, which he loved so much, can 
it ts his memorial. 
and ive congregation at the 
ook Street Chapel, Kautford’ and at the 
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